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the process by which these new anticipations, rather than the old
ones, come to be judged to be the appropriate anticipations.

Before turning to the discussion of experiments on learning in
animals, it is necessary to note the fact that animals sometimes
form habits which are not obviously accounted for by pleasurable
or nnpleasurable consequences of earlier performances of these
actions. This is familiar to us all in the case of domestic animals ;
it is also well known that rats and other animals trained to run
a maze may form habits of taking certain wrong turnings which
take a long time to eliminate. Probably, however, such habits are
to be explained on the following grounds: (1) The first per-
formance of the series of actions happened to be accompanied
by a pleasant experience which the animal wrongly associated with
its action; (2) mere familiarity with a recurrent situation and a
particular response to it, even if the consequences of this response
are affectively neutral, probably has a slightly pleasant affective
tone to an animal whose anticipated experience always has a
potentiality of turning out to be unpleasant. There is consequently
apt to be a slight feeling of fear, uneasiness, or dislike of any
novel situation or novel response to a familiar situation, and
conversely a feeling of pleasure in a familiar situation or action.

4.   Conditioned reflexes.

The great prestige of Pavlov's work on the formation of
'conditioned reflexes' in dogs, and his interpretation of this process
in purely non-psychological terms, necessitates some discussion
of this work. Where no other date is given, references will be
to his Conditioned Reflexes (1927).

Pavlov started from the fact that food placed in the mouth of
a dog is followed by a secretion of saliva. This is an 'unconditioned
reflex.' If some stimulus, such as the sound of a whistle, the
display of an illuminated circle, or a tactile stimulus applied to
the skin, is presented simultaneously with, or shortly before, the
presentation of food, after a number of repetitions of the process
saliva will be secreted on application of the stimulus without
waiting for the presentation of the food. Pavlov calls this secretion
a conditioned reflex. Far-reaching theoretical, and in some
quarters even philosophical, conclusions have been drawn from
the way in which conditioned reflexes are built up and destroyed.

Pavlov presents his work as a contribution to the physiology